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Bill for the Relief of Joseph H. Bonduki 


The President’s Memorandum of Disapprovall. 
October 25, 1968. Released October 26, 1968 


Dated 


I am withholding my approval of H.R. 4939, a bill “For 
the relief of Joseph H. Bonduki.” 

The bill would confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine and render judgment on the 
claim of Joseph H. Bonduki, based upon his allegedly 
wrongful separation in 1953 from employment with the 
then International Information Administration of the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Bonduki appealed twice to the Civil Service Com- 
mission which ruled that the agency’s action, based upon 
medical suitability, was warranted and in accordance with 
established procedures. Eight years later, in 1961, Mr. 
Bonduki filed suit in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, The same reasons advanced be- 
fore the Congress for this protracted delay were presented 
to the Court. The action was dismissed because of Mr. 
Bonduki’s failure to seek timely relief. 

In 1966, Mr. Bonduki again instituted suit this time in 
the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. This litigation was dismissed because Mr. 
Bonduki had presented his claim to a Federal court in 
1961 and that court had dismissed it even then as being 
untimely. This second dismissal was upheld upon appeal 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 

Thus, the legislation runs counter to three court deci- 
sions and offends the strong public policy in favor of final- 
ity of judgments. It would force the United States to de- 
fend a suit on a 1953 claim upon which there was a ruling 
in 1961 of prejudice to the Government because of the 
delay in filing suit. Finally, the legislation is preferential 
in that it would permit Mr. Bonduki’s unreasonably de- 
layed and judicially barred claim to be litigated, whereas 
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other employees similarly situated have not been given 
that opportunity. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
October 25, 1968 


Bill Concerning Certain Public Lands 
Along the Colorado River 


The President’s Memorandum of Disapproval. 
October 25, 1968. Released October 24, 1968 


Dated 


I have withheld my approval from H.R. 10256, a bill, 
“To render the assertion of land claims by the United 
States based upon accretion or avulsion subject to legal 
and equitable defense to which private persons asserting 
such claims would be subject.” 

On November 14, 1966, I had the unpleasant duty of 
withholding my approval from a similar bill, H.R. 13955, 
89th Congress, relating to title to the same 2,100 acres of 
land in California covered by the present bill. 

In my Memorandum of Disapproval on the earlier bill, 
I urged that the Congress permit the legal issue of title 
to be adjudicated in the traditional manner in the courts, 
then, “If the case is resolved against the claimants and 
the Congress believes that the equities were so compelling 
that relief should have been granted, the Congress can act 
after the factual issues have been fully litigated and a com- 
plete record has been assembled.” H.R. 10256 does recog- 
nize that the court is the appropriate forum for deciding 
the legal issue of title, but it goes further. It grants the 19 
individuals and corporations claiming under the bill spe- 
cial and unprecedented defenses against the U.S. such as 
laches, equitable estoppel, and adverse possession. 

Since the parties are already in court, the only pur- 
pose the bill serves is to grant these special defenses to the 
claimants. Any one of these defenses could preclude a 
decision on the merits of the title issue. The bill has the 
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effect of changing, after the U.S. has filed suit, the rules 
which would otherwise be applicable to a case of this kind. 
If this bill were to become law, it would establish a most 
undesirable precedent with far-reaching consequences. It 
would deprive the U.S. of its sovereign immunity to loss 
of the public lands by adverse possession, an immunity that 
is essential if we are to provide adequate protection of the 
people’s interest in the more than 450 million acres of pub- 
lic lands. Moreover, the Federal Government must neces- 
sarily act through its officers and employees, and these 
agents cannot always act in a timely fashion to protect 
the public interest in lands because of other priorities, 
lack of funds or personnel, or other reasons. 

California, where the land in question is located, and 
the adjoining State of Arizona both protect their own 
lands from alienation through adverse possession, and I 
believe the U.S. should do no less. 

In recent years, many hundreds of trespassers on public 
lands along the Colorado River have, as a result of Gov- 
ernment action, left the land or have arranged leases from 
the Government. Others have been removed by court 
action, and others are still engaged in title litigation. It 
would be manifestly unfair to all of these persons whose 
cases were or are fully governed by the customary legal 
rules to recognize special rules on behalf of the group of 
claimants covered by H.R. 10256. 

For the foregoing reasons, and since there has been 
no relevant change in the facts and circumstances of this 
case since my disapproval of the earlier bill, I feel com- 
pelled to withhold my approval from the present bill. I 
urge the Congress to allow the pending case to go forward 
to decision in accordance with the rules of law governing 
all cases in which there is a dispute over land claimed by 
the U.S. 

LyNnpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
October 25, 1968 


NoTE: For the President’s memorandum of disapproval of H.R. 
13955, 89th Congress, on November 14, 1966, see 2 Weekly Comp. 
Pres. Docs., p. 1700. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the 
Huntington Airport. October 26, 1968 


Mrs. Smith, Congressman Hechler, Mayor Willard, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

I am so happy that I could have this brief stopover 
here this afternoon, on my way to Kentucky, for an 
appearance later this evening in West Virginia. 

It was here in Huntington 4 years ago in April that I 
completed the tour of the Appalachia area. I came to see 
what conditions were, to try to find a solution, and try 
to do something about it. 
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Four years later, we still have many of the same 
problems, but we have come a long way. 

When I was here in 1964, our unemployment was 
almost 11 percent. Today it is just a little over half that. 
When I was here 4 years ago, we were having problems 
with jobs, with education, with health, with social security, 
with medical treatment for our people. 

We have not solved all those problems. We are going 
to have them with us for a long time, but we have come 
a long way. 

For every dollar that we were spending of Federal 
funds educating our children in 1964, we are spending 
almost four times as much today. For every dollar that 
we were devoting to our people’s health 4 years ago, we 
are devoting three times as much today. For every per- 
son who was unemployed 4 years ago, we have cut that 
unemployment in half. 

So we have made progress. We have started moving 
again. We are going to continue on that move. 

Now, one of the reasons why we made that progress 
was because the good State of West Virginia has given 
us a good Governor, two good Senators, and a good con- 
gressional delegation to the House, men like Ken 
Hechler—and I want you to send him back. 

Of course uneasiness goes with all of us today because 
there are more than a half million of our men in Viet- 
nam whom we would like to see back home. We went 
there to save this struggling country from being enveloped 
in communism. We went there in accordance with the 
commitment of the United States Government given -by 
three Presidents. And we are going to stay there until we 
can fulfill that commitment and come home with peace 
with honor. 

We are negotiating at the table today in Paris. We 
are doing everything that we know how to do to try to 
find areas of agreement, to try to find means of deescalat- 
ing the war, of trying to find a manner in which we could, 
with honor, withdraw our troops and the North Viet- 
namese withdraw theirs, and leave the South Vietnamese 
future up to the people of South Vietnam. 

But until we can find that answer, we cannot run away 
from our obligation. I don’t believe the people of America 
or the people of West Virginia would have us do it. 

So, I say to you, while we still have problems, we have 
made progress. Our people are better educated. Our 
people are more fully employed. Almost 20 million of our 
people have the benefits of Medicare. 

We do have ahead of us, I hope, at a not too far distant 
date, peace in this world. That is what people want more 
than anything else. But it is not easy. It requires patience. 
It requires determination. It requires courage. 

On March 31 of this year I concluded I would rather 
have peace than have a political year, so I withdrew 
my name as a candidate for the Presidency, and devoted 
every waking hour to trying to find a solution to this 


problem, and I am going to do that up to the last moment 
I hold this office. 
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I hope and I believe that that decision in March was 
a wise decision. I hope and I believe that it will produce 
profitable and beneficial results. 

Thank you for your support. Thank you for your 
delegation. Thank you for your Senators. And by all 
means, go to the polls November 5 and vote Democratic. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:20 p.m. at the airport at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


Pikeville, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of Fishtrap 
Dam Near Pikeville. October 26, 1968 


Congressman Perkins, Secretary Cohen, Governor Ford, 
Mrs. Peden, distinguished platform guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Out in my part of the country we work hard all week 
long so we can do what we want to on Saturday after- 
noon and Saturday night. I have had a long, tough week 
with a lot of problems—a good many of them still un- 
solved—but I put in enough time the early part of the 
week that I thought I was entitled to take off Saturday 
afternoon and go where I wanted to go—and here I am. 
I thought I could say what I wanted to say—and I am 
going to do just that. 

I don’t know when I have seen a healthier or happier 
or a more friendly group of people. They are my people. 
There may be a few of you in this audience today who will 
recall a sign that they used to have over at one of your 
local hotels. The sign read: ““To live a long life, reside in 
Pikeville—the only city on the map where an undertaker 
ever failed in business.” I can tell by the smiles on your 
faces today that this is still a good place to live. 

Nobody has done more to make it that way than my 
good friend, and your good friend, Congressman Carl 
Perkins. No man has done more to bring good health to 
good people, good education for all the folks, good medi- 
cal care for all the people of the United States, than your 
Kentucky Congressman, Carl Perkins. 

During the last 5 years, I counted up coming down on 
the plane, we have passed about 500 public laws. Sixty 
of those public laws were educational measures, every one 
of which bore the imprint of a Congressman from Ken- 
tucky, Carl Perkins. Almost 40 of those laws were health 
measures, from Medicare to Kiddie-care, all of which bear 
the imprint of Carl Perkins. We have passed more than 
300 conservation measures since I took office in 1963. I 
didn’t realize that you had as many of them in eastern 
Kentucky as Carl listed. 

Our country owes a greater debt to this great son of 
Kentucky than we can ever calculate, let alone repay. 
And the dam we have come here this afternoon to dedi- 
cate is the finest kind of a monument that any man could 
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have, and the only kind of a monument that Carl would 
want. 

This dam will protect your families, it will bring you 
industries, it will protect your towns. It will be a play- 
ground for your children. During the next 10 years, it 
will save more than $50 million in flood losses alone. It 
will provide families for miles around with a place to fish, 
a place to camp, a place to swim, or just a place to go to 
enjoy themselves and have a good time. 

This dam is another example of what is happening in 
a growing, prospering, progressive Kentucky. It is an 
example of what can be done by good men and good 
women who are unafraid to strike out and pioneer in new 
directions. 

When I first came to this part of Kentucky as your 
President, 41/2 years ago, I saw for myself, firsthand, with 
my own eyes, the plight of a proud and a productive 
people. I saw what happens to an entire region of this 
great Nation when we allow our problems to mount; 
when we turn our backs on the warning signals of unem- 
ployment; when we ignore our antiquated school system; 
and when we allow one generation after another to grow 
up in poverty and in need. 

In 1964, Pike County was a symbol of the entire Appa- 
lachian problem. Today it is a symbol of the entire Appa- 
lachian progress. 

When we took office we thought we had had enough 
of talking and we ought to start some doing. We decided 
there was no excuse for any citizen living in poverty in 
the richest nation the world has ever known. 

So, we set out to work. We provided jobs. We trained 
people. We built and staffed health centers. We gave the 
old and their families the benefits of Medicare. We raised 
social security, We started an experiment in education that 
will make sure that birth in poverty will not mean a life 
in ignorance. We began a model cities program that will 
give every American a decent neighborhood in which to 
grow up—and Pikeville is one of the communities that is 
sharing in that model cities program. 

We reached out to the broken farms in the valleys. 
We looked down to the slums. We went over to the rural 
towns. Everywhere we went we said, “Let’s get moving. 
Let’s go. Take our hand.” We said, “Join our country. 
There is a place for every one of you in America’s future.” 

Now my friend, there are those in this land of ours 
who would scrap all of these programs. There are those 
who would reverse the tide of progress. There are those 
who say, “We must stop this waste. That only stirs up 
the poor—and they really don’t make any difference 
anyway.” 

Well, I came out here this Saturday afternoon to tell 
you good Kentuckians that they do make a difference. 
They make an awful big difference. 


Those cynics never talked to a young man who can now 


provide for his family because he has a skill in his hand— 
instead of hate in his heart. 
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They never saw a little girl whose body is growing 
strong and straight because she has a doctor looking after 
her, for the first time in her life. 

They never listened while a teacher told of the way 
a slum child opened to the thrill of learning for the first 
time. 

They never saw the relief in the eyes of an old couple 
when they received their Medicare card and they used 
it for the first time without having to get permission from 
their son-in-law. 

They never saw the Negroes and the Mexicans line up 
on election day so they could get the first vote in the 
country that they had been willing to fight for. 

But I have seen all of this, all over America. I have 
talked with these people. I have listened to them. I have 
read their letters. And I am proud to be a member of the 
generation that has acted, not talked, acted with wisdom 
and compassion to fulfill their hopes and help make their 
dreams come true. 

And I am going to let you in on a little secret. I am 
mighty proud to be a member of the party, the Democratic 
Party, that acted to fulfill all of those hopes. 

What we have built together has been built on the 
enduring and honored principles of the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party is the party that believes 
in the greatest good for the greatest number. The Demo- 
cratic Party is the party that acts on your problems instead 
of deferring your problems. And I want everyone of 
you to remember that when you go to the polls on Novem- 
ber 5 and vote the straight Democratic ticket from the 
White House to the courthouse. I want you to remember 
that great Democratic leader, that loyal Vice President 
who stood by my shoulder through 4 long years of prog- 
ress—Hubert Humphrey, and his vice presidential 
candidate, Senator Edmund Muskie. 

I want you to remember this too: Our accomplish- 
ments of the past 5 years have been the work not just of 
a Democratic administration, but of a Democratic Con- 
gress as well. 

And the more Democrats we have in the Congress, the 
better bills that we are going to pass. That is why we 
want to be dead sure that you send us back Carl Perkins 
and you elect a Democratic Senator in Katherine Peden. 

You can count on that just as surely as you can count 
on night following day. It has been true since I came to 
Washington 38 years ago. It will be true next year, as it 
was last year. 

The surest way in the world that you can turn back the 
tide of progress in America is to go out and elect yourself 
a Republican President and give him a Republican 
Congress. 

We did not pass the most comprehensive housing bill in 
this Nation to let the wooden soldiers of the status quo 
cut its lifeline by eliminating its funds. 

We did not launch a War on Poverty to let the old voices 
of reaction call “Halt!” to the advance of the needy. 

In all the areas of education, conservation, health, in 
all the efforts to reach out for full employment, in con- 
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sumer protection—we did not come this far just to let 
the forces of indifference strangle the promises at its birth. 

So, my fellow Americans, my Kentucky friends, it is 
up to you. The future is in your hands. It will do you no 
good to go around complaining about what goes on in 
Washington after you have selected the men to represent 
you. The time to be concerned about it is now—the next 
10 days—between now and November 5th, go out and 
work for Hubert Humphrey and every person in that 
Democratic column. 

On November 5, you will select the man who will lead 
this Nation for the next 4 years. And I came here to tell 
you on my Saturday afternoon off, that despite what you 
may have heard to the contrary, and despite what you may 
see on television or hear on the radio stations, despite all 
the Madison Avenue advertising and the glitter that goes 
with it, I am here to tell you that Hubert Humphrey is 
really the one. 

Now, I hope I have a chance to get out there and do 
what I like to do best—look you in the eye and thank you 
for the strength and support you have given me through 
the years; tell you that I came to be your public servant 
38 years ago with some very strong convictions, namely, 
that every boy and girl in this country ought to have the 
right to an education, every boy and girl ought to have the 
right to good health, every boy and girl ought to have 
the right to a job, every boy and girl ought to have a right 
to have a roof over their head and a decent house, every 
boy and girl ought to have the right to live in peace. 

Now, we don’t have the answers to all those problems. 
You can’t find the answers to that many problems in 4 
years. But we have found a lot of them in 60 education 
bills and in 40 medical care bills and 300 conservation 
bills. We have found the answer in that communism 
hasn’t taken an extra foot of land anywhere in the world 
in the last 414 years. And wherever our men have car- 
ried that flag, they have brought it back without a stain 
on it. They have defended it honorably and they have 
defended it well. 

I want to conclude now with a little story that Carl 
said would be all right to tell you folks of eastern Ken- 
tucky. We might not talk about it if we were in one of 
these sophisticated urban areas, but I understand that this 
story is reasonably accurate. 

At the end of World War II, a little temperance group 
made up of dear old ladies called on Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill. They came in to protest the Prime Minis- 
ter’s drinking habits. 

The little lady who was a spokesman for the group said, 
“Mr. Prime Minister, we are reliably informed that if all 
the alcohol and brandy that you have drunk during World 
War II could be poured in this room, it would fill half of 
this room, up to here, up to our necks.” 

The Prime Minister sat there with a glum expression 
on his face. He looked at the floor and he looked at the 
ceiling. He measured about halfway to the ceiling. He 
said, “My dear little lady, so little have I done; so much 
I have yet to do.” 
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So, that is the way I feel in the twilight of my political 
career, after 38 years. We have fought a good fight. We 
have stayed the course. But so little have I done, so much 
we have yet to do. 

Sixty education bills, 40 health bills. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is here on the platform 
with us, Secretary Cohen, stand up and take a hand. I 
expect Secretary Cohen has had more to do with good 
education and good health and good social security in this 
country, and good medical care, than any other living 
man. 

But a fellow who is breathing right hot on his back, 
right close to him every step of the way, is that favorite of 
mine, that son of Kentucky—Carl Perkins. 

Thank you for inviting me here. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at the 
Airport at Morgantown. October 26, 1968 


Senator Randolph, Congressman Staggers, Mr. Sprouse, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I am glad to be back here tonight in West Virginia. 
It is just as I was telling my new granddaughter last night, 
I have been wanting to come back here for some time. I 
was thinking back to a few years ago as our plane was 
coming in here a moment ago, and I realized that it was 
just almost 5 years since I came through this area. 

I was observing the great surge of economic progress 
and the great advances that you people of West Virginia 
have made in that period of time. 

When we came here in 1960, your unemployment rate 
was 13!/, percent. I told you then that if we Democrats 
had anything to say about it, the people of West Virginia 
would get a fair chance, a fair shake, a decent chance at a 
decent wage at a decent job, a chance for education for 
their children, Medicare for their parents, and opportunity 
for good health and jobs for all. 

You helped elect a Democratic administration, the 
people of West Virginia did, because you wanted to join 
that partnership of progress. 

When I came back here in 1964, you still showed the 
scars of economic hard times. Unemployment had come 
from 13.5 to 10.3—one out of every 10 workers was still 
out of a job, but that was better than one out of every 
seven. 

So in 1964 I spoke of my faith and my hope in West 
Virginia. I asked for the help of your people and you gave 
it to me. You sent a Democratic administration to Wash- 
ington with two great Democratic Senators, Senator Ran- 
dolph and Senator Byrd, a great Congressional delegation, 
with Chairman Harley Staggers and other good Demo- 
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cratic Congressmen, and together we enacted an Appa- 
lachia program, that along with education and job 
training and health has already made a big difference in 
this Nation and has made a big difference in this State. 

We reduced unemployment from 13 to 10 and from 
10 to 6.4. That is still too high, but we are still moving. 
Those are not just cold statistics. Behind every number 
there is a human being who tonight knows the dignity of 
bringing home a paycheck to his family in West Virginia. 

Because of this progress, real per capita income in West 
Virginia—that means the average person’s income, even 
adjusted for price increases—is up $430 per year since 
1963, or up 22 percent. That rate of increase, for the 
first time in decades, is greater than the national average. 
So West Virginia is moving on. West Virginia is catching 
up. West Virginia is moving ahead. 

Now the question is, does West Virginia want to main- 
tain this tide of progress and move on? Hubert Humphrey 
has promised to keep America and West Virginia 
prosperous. I believe he can do it. 

If you will give him a chance, if you will give him a 
Democratic Congress, if you will give him a majority, 
if you will give him two good Senators like Jennings 
Randolph and Bob Byrd, and if you will send him a good 
Democratic delegation headed by Harley Staggers, we 
will keep on moving and keep West Virginia in the fore- 
front of our progress. 

Thank you and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:35 p.m. 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 


Congressman Harley O. Staggers of West Virginia. 
October 26, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Randolph, Congressman 
Staggers, our Democratic nominee, Mr. Sprouse, who has 
just left, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am glad that I could come here and see you this eve- 
ning. That is just what I told my new granddaughter two 
nights ago. 

You know, my two daughters have great political in- 
stinct, which they inherited from their mother. Both Luci 
and Lynda have made me a grandfather with a balanced 
ticket. 

I am telling you this because we Democrats have always 
called ourselves the party that believes in people. And 
anyway, I expect the other party to accuse my daughters 
of indulging in partisan politics. 

When my new granddaughter gets back to her home, 
we will soon have one thing that a lot of people have been 
asking for—some changes in the White House. 
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This is a great Democratic dinner for a great American 
and a great Democrat. We have two of the greatest Demo- 
crats in this entire Nation at the head table here: Harley 
Staggers, in whose honor this dinner is being held this 
evening, and Jennings Randolph, who, along with him, 
give West Virginia two of the great chairmen in the Con- 
gress, something you have never had before. 

If you will let me give you a little political advice, you 
keep them as long as you can. You give them a Demo- 
cratic Governor to support them—Jim Sprouse. 

Earlier this year the Republicans were rubbing their 
hands with glee. They had a plan to win this year’s elec- 
tion. It was this: They were going to run against the 
Democratic record of this administration in the last 8 
years. Well, this is par for their course. For as long as I 
can remember Republicans have been always running 
against something. 

Now, I want to call a spade a spade and put it out here 
where you can see it. I want to tell it as it is. They have 
come out for Medicare. They opposed it in 1964. They 
have come out for higher social security. They opposed 
it in 1964 and 1966. They have come out for getting 
people off of welfare rolls and on to payrolls after oppos- 
ing the greatest job training program in the American 
history these past 4 years, that Jennings Randolph and 
Harley Staggers had to help me pass over their 
opposition. 

They have come out for law and order after delaying 
and then short-changing the Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act. 

They have come out for consumer measures although, 
as Harley Staggers can tell you, they opposed the con- 
sumer protection bill he had to pass through the House 
of Representatives. 

They have come out for Federal aid to education, after 
opposing it in Congress when their present nominee for 
President, Dick Nixon, cast the deciding vote against it, 
when I was Majority Leader and he was Vice President. 

They have come out for Federal aid to areas like West 
Virginia after having presided over an unemployment 
rate of 15 percent here in West Virginia. Then they 
opposed the funds for Appalachia when that bill came 
up on my recommendation in 1965. 

Well, if you want it as it is—there it is. For jobs, for 
education, for social security, for Medicare, for health 
programs, for Appalachia. Well, that is an interesting way 
to run against a Democratic record. 

I want to ask one question tonight: Who are they try- 
ing to kid anyway? I think you have the answer. But if 
you don’t, I am going to give it to you. They are trying 
to kid everyone. 

I just want to say this: In all my years in politics— 
and I went to Washington when Herbert Hoover was 
President, in 1931—I have never, in all my days, seen a 
slicker, more overorganized, trumped-up, misleading, 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t political campaign than 
the one the Republicans are waging this year. 
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When I think that it was a great Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, who said, “You can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all the time” and when I think of this year’s Repub- 
lican campaign, I just get a very deep feeling that 
Abraham Lincoln would vote for Hubert Humphrey and 
Edmund Muskie if he had a chance. 

Let’s just take a brief look and consider the Republican 
candidates and their strategy this year. Two years ago 
their Vice Presidential candidate was a county executive 
in Baltimore. 

Their Presidential 
Nixon. 


candidate is Richard Milhous 

For the last 8 years he has been running for office. For 
the 8 years prior to that he was Vice President under a 
great American, Dwight Eisenhower. 

So it has been 16 years—16 long years—since Mr. 
Nixon has been on his own in any public office. Not that 
he hasn’t been trying to get there—once in 1960 when 
Jack Kennedy and West Virginia had something to say 
about it, and 2 years later when his own State, California, 
did have something to say when they defeated him for 
Governor. 

Whether you are talking about what happened in Sac- 
ramento or what happened in Washington, the fact is that 
the voters turned him down cold both times. 

So, one Republican candidate has only been making his 
own public decisions for 2 years and the other hasn’t made 
any public decisions for 16 years. That is unfortunate. 
But it is not hopeless. That in itself is not a reason to vote 
against anyone. After all, the candidates could come out 
and speak to the issues and put their cards on top of the 
table. They could, if they wanted to, say exactly what they 
plan to do about the great problems and the opportunities 
of America today. They could attempt to reconcile their 
party's past position with their own current rhetoric. They 
could, as they said originally, run against the Democratic 
record. He could come down here and tell you why he 
voted against Federal aid to education; why he was against 
Medicare and all the job training we have provided; why 
he was against the Appalachia program. 

But they have not done that. Instead what have they 
done? They have fed the American people a steady diet 
of colored balloons and bass drums and cheerleaders, and 
television commercials that don’t even show the face of 
their candidate most of the time. They have run this cam- 
paign on a single principle: Don’t make any waves. 

I am not even sure they have done their homework, 
either. Why the other day Mr. Nixon, their presidential 
nominee, said that the idea of raising social security bene- 
fits by 50 percent, as advocated by the next President, Mr. 
Humphrey, was “deceptive and reckless.” Those are his 
words, “deceptive and reckless.” They are not mine. 

Where has Mr. Nixon been all these years? From 1965 
to today the benefits paid to elderly recipients of social 
security have already increased in my administration 58 
percent, counting the dollar value of Medicare—58 per- 
cent increase in 3 years. 
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I believe and I hope that in the next 4 years it can be 
increased another 50 percent so that the elderly Americans 
in our land can live in dignity and decency. 

If Harley Staggers and Jennings Randolph and Hubert 
Humphrey and Edmund Muskie do increase it 50 percent 
in the next 4 years they will still be 8 percent behind us. 

Now, I believe elderly Americans want to know more 
about what the Republicans plan to do about social secu- 
rity—don’t you? I believe the American people want to 
know more and have a right to know more about the Re- 
publican candidates—don’t you? Are they the products 
of Madison Avenue or a Miami Beach compromise or a 
speechwriter’s platitudes, or are they real men with ideas 
of their own? 

They are Republicans—we all know that. But are they 
Republicans like Nelson Rockefeller, or are they Repub- 
licans like Strom Thurmond? We don’t know. At least, 
I don’t know. 

I think that even if I were a Republican, I would want 
to know. But I understand—and I hope I am reliably in- 
formed—that tomorrow, after 2 years of silence, Mr. 
Nixon will appear before reporters on a national television 
show. Well, isn’t that fine? Now maybe he will answer 
some questions that all of us have been wondering about— 
especially me. 

First I would like to know whether he understands that 
by stalling the Nonproliferation Treaty against the spread 
of nuclear weapons he can kill it and that generations of 
little children will pay the consequences. 

I would like to know why he said back in 1962 that 
Medicare “will do more harm than good.” That is the 
man some of you are thinking about voting for. Ninety- 
three percent of his fellow Republicans voted to kill Medi- 
care in Congress when I got it passed in 1965. Is that the 
kind of people you want to put in that Congress? Did he 
agree with them? Does he still oppose Medicare or has he 
flip-flopped? 

Then I would like to know why Mr. Nixon expresses 
his really candid views not to the American people at 
large, but he writes private letters to these security dealers 
and the various interest groups. 

Finally, I want to know something that may be of 
particular interest here in West Virginia. I want to know 
what Mr. Nixon really thinks about unemployment. I 
want to know whether he thinks every man ought to have 
a job and every child an education and every family a 
decent roof over their heads and all of our elderly people 
Medicare and all of our little children Kiddie-care and 
Head Start. 

I want to know how he feels about those things. A man 
running for President ought to come out and tell you how 
he feels about them. 

We know how his party feels—93 percent of them 
voted against it. That is something I would like to know 
and I think you ought to know. 

In 1963, 10.3 percent of all the people in West Virginia 
were unemployed when I became President—one out of 
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every 10 was looking for a job he couldn't find. In Wheel- 
ing, not very far from here, the unemployment rate was 
above 15 percent in 1961. It is 54 percent now. It is still 
too high, but it is just one-third as much as it was. 

The other day in New York, one of Mr. Nixon’s eco- 
nomic advisers said he thought what America needed was 
a little more unemployment so that we could halt the rise 
in prices. Well, that is the traditional Republican way of 
dealing with rising prices and inflationary pressures. They 
all think that a little unemployment is good for you, It is 
not good for the fellow who is unemployed. It is not good 
for you, either, and you know it. I know it and the Demo- 
cratic Party knows it. These Democratic chairmen know 
it. You had better hang on to them. You had better get 
out and do. something about it between now and next 
November 5. 

You can’t find these advisers around when you want a 
modest increase and the taxes to fight inflation, but when 
it comes to laying off people, that is when they really 
come into their own and really shine. 

I would like to know—and I think you ought to want 
to know—just how much more unemployment do the 
Republicans want for the people, and particularly how 
much unemployment they want for West Virginia, because 
a burnt child dreads a fire. You have already been burnt. 
You are moving but you have a long way to go yet. You 
don’t have any time to sit down and squat and just say 
“We are going to have a little more unemployment.” 

I have finally, one additional question I would like to 
ask. And, this one is addressed to all the people of West 
Virginia. It is this: Think for a moment, ask yourselves, 
what has Richard Nixon or the Republican Party ever 
done for the people of West Virginia? Was it Richard 
Nixon who was responsible for the Federal college funds 
here in Barbour County? 

You have a Cabinet officer here tonight who came 
down here to see the good people of this great city, to 
pay tribute to the great chairman, a national chairman, 
not just a West Virginia chairman—Harley Staggers. I 
am going to introduce him now. He is the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare whom I appointed— 
Mr. Wilbur Cohen. 


In the last 5 years we have passed 500 substantial 
public bills in the Congress. Of those 500, the 100 most 
important public bills came through Jennings Randolph's 
committee and most of them were handled in the House 
by men like Harley Staggers. Sixty of those 100 were 
education bills to try to give your kids a better education 
and try to give them a better chance in life. Today we 
are doing four times as much in education as we were 
5 years ago. That may mean that your kids are going 
to be four times better off. I hope it is. I hope they have 
enough education to face the challenges of the 20th 
century. 

In the last 5 years we have done three times as much 
for health as we were doing 3 years ago. Twenty million 
people now have Medicare to pay their doctor bills and 
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hospital bills. They don’t have to go ask their daughter 
or son-in-law to pay the hospital when they have an 
aching hip or a cramped back. They have their own card. 
They can pay their own bill and hold their head up and 
be proud that they are Americans. 

How many Republicans did you ever hear in West 
Virginia or anywhere else speaking for Medicare? All 
they did was try to kill it and veto it and stomp it. But 
this man over here worked from the days Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote the first Social Security Act, until we 
have written 100 education and health bills—60 educa- 
tion bills and 40 health bills in the last 4 years. That is 
a record that we will be proud of as long as there is an 
America. 

Seventeen million kids in school, like this one here, 
are benefiting from our educational program and one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand boys and girls are in college— 
some of them are carrying signs—because of the legisla- 
tion we have passed in the last 5 years. Every college in 
this Nation has grown and expanded and developed 
under this Democratic program. 

It was not Republicans who were responsible for the 
Federal funds for the library in Berkeley County, or for 
the nursing home in Greenbrier County, or the voca- 
tional educational center in Mineral County. 

It was not the Republicans who were responsible for 
the Federal funds for educational television here in 
Morgantown, at West Virginia University where you are 
leading the Nation. 

It was not Richard Nixon or the Republicans who 
brought airports like the one we dedicated today, or the 
Job Corps or the Head Start or the water and sewer 
projects. It was not any Republican who sent billions of 
dollars into Appalachia since the Democrats came into 
office in 1961 that helped make West Virginia come back 
and lead the Nation again. 

Earlier I mentioned that Republicans are going to 
run against a Democratic record. Well, if they tried, 
they would have a hard time succeeding, in my judgment, 
in West Virginia, because two Democrats whom you know 
have been caring about West Virginia and working to lift 
the burden of poverty and joblessness from the back of 
this State. 

Two of them are sitting here at this table tonight. They 
are the two great chairmen from this State. There are 
15 chairmen in the House and Senate. There are 50 
States. You ought to feel a little ashamed of yourself for 
being so selfish to get off with two of the chairmen. Out 
of the 50 States, West Virginia is one, so you are entitled 
to 1/50th of the chairmen. But you got two out of 15. 

Now, I am not asking you to give it back. I am saying 
to you, you had better hold on to them. 

I want to talk a little bit about another fellow here 
for a moment. His name is Hubert Humphrey. He is the 
next President of the United States. I am going to say 
some more about him tomorrow night. I wish you would 
tune in your radio. If you haven’t got enough money to 
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buy a television, you can get one of these little portable 
radios. 

Hubert Humphrey has cared deeply all of his life for 
people. All of his life he has had the courage to fight to 
get what is right for people. He has cared a lot less about 
manufacturing a slick image than he has about building a 
nation. 

When I mark my ballot on November 5, as I am going 
to do at Johnson City, Texas, it is going to be for Hubert 
Humphrey and Ed Muskie, and the straight Democratic 
ticket. 

I hope that you will do the same, and if you will, let’s 
all stand up and stretch and feel good about it. 

In conclusion, I have a few words I want to say about 
you good people who invited me to come down here on 
Harley Staggers Day. I understand that this is officially 
“Harley Staggers Day.” That may be an occasion here in 
West Virginia. It may be something unusual here in West 
Virginia, but up on Capitol Hill in Washington every day 
is Harley Staggers Day because he has guided through 
that House of Representatives, under that great Speaker, 
John McCormack, the landmark victories in all the con- 
sumer legislation, in most of the health bills, in the Appa- 
lachia bill, in the poverty bill, that have made this a bet- 
ter and a richer nation for all the people, the little people, 
p-e-e-p-l-e. 

These measures that he has helped pass benefit all 
America, not just a few Americans. Yes, like Hubert 
Humphrey, Harley Staggers cares. 

That is a very choice word with me. I like the word 
“noble” and I like the word “care.” I guess I fell in love 
with that word when I heard my sweet wife try to give 
our girls some guidance and some leadership. The finest 
things we have are our girls. 

I asked one old lady one time—and I might say, we 
waited 10 years before we had children; we wanted them 
every day, but it took 10 years—I said, “Does every 
father think that his first-born is the greatest, most beau- 
tiful child in the world?” And the old lady looked up and 
said, “Yes, sir, I guess he does until he has his first grand- 
child.” 

I am not going to let even a grandchild replace my 
daughters yet, even though they do have—I can see in the 
first 2 days—some of the same vocal qualities. 

But my wife used to say to my daughters, when they 
went out, “Honey, we care, we care, we care.” That is 
what I want to say about the people of West Virginia 
whom you send to Congress. 

They know something about people. I said p-e-e-p-l-e 
a while ago. I meant to say p-e-e-p-u-l. I meant just folks, 
people who need somebody to vote for them, people who 
need somebody to speak for them and work for them and 
go and help their Government find good programs so they 
can share in them. 

We like this democracy so much, this freedom so much, 
this liberty so much, we want everybody to have a little 
taste of it. It is like the fellow who had a few too many 
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drinks. He came home, and woke up in the middle of the 
night. His mouth was burning and he said to his wife, 
“Get me some ice water.” And she got the pitcher of ice 
water and brought it to him and he took a drink. Then 
he said, “Honey, this is so good, go wake up the kids and 
give them some of it.” 

I know most of you Prohibitionists won’t understand 
what I am talking about, but old veterans like Secretary 
Cohen here will understand. He laughed when he heard 
me tell that story. 

I think you know what I am talking about when I say 
people care. That is what I think marks the people of 
West Virginia, particularly Harley Staggers, But for all 
the honor and high position that Chairman Staggers holds, 
he is still a warm man and still a modest man. Nearly 
every time I need him on a weekend and call for him to 
come and help me he is back home in West Virginia talk- 
ing to his folks. I think he has served them magnificently 
for many years. 

I am not going to be in Washington, but I hope he is, 
because if he is, I think he will serve not only West Vir- 
ginia, but all the Nation, and do what is best—the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

That is why I came down here and put in my nickel’s 
worth tonight. I believe it is very much in the interest of 
the voters of the Second District of West Virginia to re- 
elect Harley Staggers and reelect him by such a margin 
and such a landslide that every other chairman in that 
House will look up to him. 

I believe it is in the interest of the people of West Vir- 
ginia to elect Hubert Humphrey and Edmund Muskie. 

Now, we have passed 300 conservation bills. We have 
built highways and public works under this great chair- 
man. Bob Byrd is an assistant leader in the Senate and he 
has helped on these things. 

I just came from Ken Hechler’s district. He has helped 
on these things. We have passed 300 conservation bills 
in the last 5 years, conserving the resources of this Nation. 
In 188 years we have had 176 parks for our kids to play 
in—not even one a year. In the last 4 years we have added 
not only one a year, but we have added 46 more parks. 

Four years ago when we passed the first poverty bill 
there were 33 million human beings below the poverty 
level. We have taken 7 million up above it and there are 
26 million left to do something for. 

We have made some progress, but not enough, I am 
going to conclude now because I would rather quit when 
you want to hear me than have to quit when you don’t 
want to. 

But I want to tell a little story, my favorite story. It is 
about that great public leader, Winston Churchill at the 
end of World War II, after the Battle of Britain, and 
after he had led us to victory along with Franklin Roose- 
velt. A little old lady who represented the Temperance 
Union got her group, carried signs, and went in to protest 
and to picket Mr. Churchill and quarrel with him about 
his drinking habits. 
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She said, “Mr. Prime Minister, you know, I am reliably 
informed that if all the alcohol and brandy that you have 
drunk during World War II were poured in this room it 
would come up to about here and more than half fill the 
whole room.” 

Churchill looked very serious and glum. He looked 
down at the floor and then he looked where she pointed 
and looked up at the ceiling and said, “My dear little lady, 
so little have I done, so much I have yet to do.” 

So, that is my story. I just want to say, I will be leaving 
you very shortly. I have done so many things I wanted to 
do—60 education bills, more than all the other 36 admin- 
istrations put together, 40 health bills, more than all of 
them put together in 180 years, 300 conservation bills, 7 
million taken above the poverty line, 11/2 million sent to 
college, 17 million benefited by Head Start and Elemen- 
tary Education, 20 million helped by Medicare, unem- 
ployment reduced in half—all of those things we are 
proud of, but we have so much yet to do. We have moved, 
but not nearly far enough. What we have everybody in 
this country ought to have. 

When I came to Washington 38 years ago I had a few 
very deep convictions. I came from a poor family, from 
poor country, the poorest part of my State. You had to 
claw out there to eke out an existence in that adobe soil 
in that caliche country. It was not very fertile soil. But I 
came here believing that every boy and girl ought to have 
a right, just as you have a right of free speech and the 
right to worship God as you want to, the right of free press, 
I thought every boy and girl ought to have the right to 
have all the education he or she could take, and it didn’t 
make any difference how poor their parents were. 

I thought every child born in this world, from the time 
he was conceived until the time he died as an old man, 
ought to have the right to health care. His mother ought 
to have prenatal care before he was born and at least 
through the first year after he was born so we can get 
these defects in the eyes and ears and the mentally re- 
tarded and correct them while we can so they won’t have 
to have nurses with them all their lives. And we have a 
program already in existence, from Kiddie-care to Medi- 
care. We just have to strengthen it some. 

I thought that every boy and girl and every man and 
woman who didn’t have a job had a right to a job, and 
if private enterprise could furnish that job, well and good, 
but if private enterprise couldn’t, the Government ought 
to because no government can long endure which permits 
its people to go idle and remain unproductive. 

I thought that every family in this country had a right— 
r-i-g-h-t—to a decent roof over their head. That is why 
we passed a bill this year that will ultimately involve $850 
billion, nearly a trillion dollars, to build 26 million new 
homes in America for poor people. 

I thought our people in the twilight of their careers, 
after they had lived long, useful, productive, Christian 
lives, had a right to be adequately taken care of in their 
old age. That is why we raised social security 58 percent. 
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I am leaving before Harley and Jennings and Hubert have 
to raise it another 50 percent. 

Now, those are just some of the basics: education, 
health, jobs, and houses. We haven’t got all the things 
in all the fields that we need. We have to leave something 
to give these folks a platform to run on. I have told you 
what my platform was—jobs for the people who needed 
work, education for every child, health for every person, 
housing for all of our families, and finally, the reason 
we passed 300 conservation bills and added 46 national 
parks was so that that little boy wouldn’t go off and smoke 
pot or become a juvenile delinquent or a murderer at 12 
or 14; he will have some place to go and play and enjoy 
the beauty of nature. 

They make a lot of jokes about beautification, but this 
is a more beautiful country than it was 4 years ago. This 
is one of the men who is responsible for it, building the 
great highways, improving communications, and trying 
to make them attractive highways. 

We have added 46 parks. One day while Jennings was 
up there trying to save a few million that the Republicans 
were cutting out of Lady Bird’s beautification program 
we passed through the other side of the Capitol $1 billion 
from the Continental Shelf. Half of it comes out of the 
Continental Oil Shelf—$100 million a year for 5 years, 
to be matched by another $500 million—$200 million a 
vear—a total of $1 billion to go out and take that money 
and acquire areas where that little boy can play. 

If we had better supervised play and better teachers 
and better leaders and we took the oil money and put 
it into investments like that, we would not have to have 
all this racketeering and crime control and all the murders 
you read about every day. A stitch in time saves nine. That 
is what we have been trying to do. 

Now, I have talked too long. I want to thank you for 
your attention. I want to thank you for caring. I want 
to thank you good people for the heart that you have and 
the fact that you appreciate what you have and you want 
to do your part to help other people move up the economic 
ladder a little bit. 

So, I am going back there and get to work. I send 
you love from all of our folks, including my grand- 
daughter. 








NOTE: The President spoke at 7:21 p.m. at the Hotel Morgan. 


All American Council of the 
Democratic National Committee 


The President’s Remarks at a Luncheon Meeting in 
New York. October 27, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Alioto, my friends, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


From what I have been able to gather in the brief time 
I have been in your great city, I learned the pollsters are 
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somewhat divided about the New York City vote. A 
reporter asked me the other day after looking at both the 
Gallup and the Harris polls, which was my favorite poll. 
I didn’t have to hesitate for a second. I told him my favor- 
ite “poll” is Muskie. 

One of my daughters asked me coming up here today, 
“Tell me, Daddy, how was it that after losing a national 
election in 1960 to President Kennedy and then after los- 
ing a State election as Governor in California in 1962 
to Pat Brown, how does it happen that Richard Nixon has 
been able to win his Party’s nomination for the Presidency 
in 1968?” 

I told her if she would give me a week I would try 
to think of some reasons. 

Not long ago, I was talking to a very wise friend about 
some of the great political campaigns we had had in this 
country in past years. 

We talked about 1948—the campaign that resembles 
this campaign in so many ways. 

There was a Midwestern progressive, you will re- 
member, who had won election after election, and he was 
running against a Wall Street lawyer, who had tried out 
for the job once before and had been roundly rejected. 

Then there was a far right wing led then by Senator 
Thurmond of South Carolina. He hasn’t changed his 
opinions since then either. But I think you will all have to 
admit: He has learned a thing or two about how to win 
friends and how to influence people—some people, at 
least—in the past few years. 

Back in °48 there was a far left, then, too. It was 
harassing the Democratic candidate with catcalls and 
“cloud nine” ideas about a world that never was. 

Everybody told the Republican candidate then in °48 
that he was a shoo-in. So he sat tight. He avoided taking 
a position on anything more controversial than Mother’s 
Day. And he was for it. 

The polls and the pundits had buried the Democratic 
candidate by late September. And not many of them 
looked to see if he stayed buried. As you may remember, 
that Midwestern progressive just absolutely refused to co- 
operate at his own funeral. 

The final resemblance is yet to come. But I came here 
to tell you today it is coming, as sure as I stand here. 

And the Midwestern progressive of 1968—Hubert 
Humphrey—is going to wake up on the morning of No- 
vember 6 as the new President-elect of the United States. 

My friend and I talked about another election—this 
one a defeat for the Democrats, but a defeat that fore- 
shadowed victory 4 years later. 

It was 1928—and in a move that was as bold as it was 
inevitable, the Democrats nominated the “Happy 
Warrior,” Alfred E. Smith: 

Roman Catholic—progressive—spokesman for the 
cities, the poor farmer, the laboring man, the Negro, and 
all the great people who had immigrated from Europe 
to enrich America with their talents and their traditions. 

I don’t need to remind any of you of the bitter cam- 
paign that followed in 1928. Demagogues had a field day, 
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playing on the fear of Catholicism—the fear of foreign- 
ers—the fear of the cities and the corruption that the cities 
were supposed to contain. Al Smith—and Joe Robinson 
of Arkansas, his running mate—fought back, reminding 
the people that their interests lay in a better deal for the 
farmer and the worker, and in building a more united and 
unified Nation—not ever in cultivating hatred and sus- 
picion of their neighbors. 

Smith and Robinson lost that election. But the forces 
they set in motion—the alliance they called into being— 
gave Franklin Delano Roosevelt and three later Demo- 
cratic Presidents the basis of smashing victories at the 
polls that we had never known before. 

There was another meaning in Al Smith’s candidacy. 
America was growing more and more urban, The 1920 
census had showed that for the first time more people 
were now living in the cities than were living in rural 
areas. And with all of their richness and opportunities, 
cities did mean problems—they meant big problems—of 
the kind that nearly every mayor has on his hands today: 
jobs, housing, transportation, law and order, relations be- 
tween the races and ethnic groups. 

When the Democrats nominated Al Smith, they were 
nominating a man who had grown up in the city, who 
understood city problems, who had the energy and the 
will to master these problems. 

Maybe—maybe Al Smith was ahead of his time. It 
would take eight more elections before religious prejudice 
could be overcome and a Catholic could be elected Presi- 
dent in the United States. 

But in a deeper sense, Al Smith was right—right for 
his time. In nominating him the Democrats were facing 
the problems of the hour—and they were facing those 
problems when they occurred. 

That my friends is the essential difference between the 
two parties in America. 

If you don’t remember anything else I say today, re- 
member this: Democrats face problems; Republicans 
defer problems. 

It is a lot easier on the party in power to defer problems 
for somebody else to handle later on. Your polls remain 
high. The controversy level stays low. 

But it is not easy on your country. The problems de- 
ferred mean solutions deferred, and that means trouble. 

Take the migration from rural America in the past 
two decades. It has been called “‘one of the greatest single 
migrations in the history of the world’”—from the rural 
areas to the cities of North America—‘‘Greater than the 
emigration from Europe in the peak years at the turn of 
the century; greater than the Indian and Pakistani mi- 
grations in 1947; greater by far than the Israelite exodus 
from the land of the Pharaohs.” 

In the 1950's alone—during which Republicans were 
in office most of the time—nearly 10 million Americans 
left the farm for the city. That meant not only fewer 
farms—more than a million and a half fewer farms—but 
it meant an unbearable strain on the ability of the cities 
to provide for their new residents. 
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I want to ask you some questions now. 

Did any of you ever hear the Republicans calling for 
a model cities program to relieve the blight of the slums? 

Did any of you hear the Republicans saying that we 
must build 26 million new housing units for families of 
modest means, as we said in the Congress this year? 

Did you hear them say that the schools needed Federal 
help—that poor kids were entitled to a Head Start in 
life? 

Did you hear the Republicans urging the country to 
find jobs and provide training for rural people who had 
no city skills when they came to the city and wanted to 
work? 

Did you find them pressing for help to depressed areas, 
so that the people might be encouraged to remain in 
rural America, instead of crowding into the cities? 

No. You heard nothing of that. You heard “veto.” 
You heard sermons about “kennel dogs.” You heard 
talk about “rolling readjustments’” when the country 
went through three recessions in 8 years of Republican 
rule. 

Meanwhile, the fuse of trouble burned. When Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and I came into office in 1961, 
the choice that we faced was quite clear: 

We could either continue to close our eyes to the urgent 
needs of our people or we could get this country moving 
toward meeting those needs. 

I think everyone in this room knows the choice that 
we made. And for all the Gallup polls and all the pundits 
in the world, I would not take back that choice that we 
made. 

There have been plenty of problems along the way. 
You just can’t expect peace and quiet when you start 
to deal with and try to handle trouble—when people who 
lived in the hopeless world of poverty, and malnutrition, 
and disease, when they suddenly find out that there is a 
better way to live. Some of what you start to do fails to 
achieve its objective. And then the apostles of inaction— 
the people who ignored the Nation’s problems when they 
were in office—they began to set up a peevish wail from 
the sidelines, ““Turn back,” they said, “it is too expensive 
to meet these problems. Forget them and somehow they 
will go away.” 

Well, they won’t go away. But they can be mastered— 
and if we have the vision and we have the will to master 
them, we can. And we are on the way to mastering them 
right this minute. Ninety-two months of unbroken pros- 
perity in America. An unemployment rate that we have 
cut in half. Real personal income up 32 percent. A sharp 
decline in infant and maternal deaths, and in deaths from 
childhood diseases. Seventeen million children getting 
additional Federal help in school. A million and a half 
young people going to college with the help of the Federal 
Government. The high school dropout rate is down 27 
percent in the last 5 years. 

The number of persons living in poverty down 38 per- 
cent in the last 5 years. The cash benefits under social 
security is up 60 percent in the same period. And today 
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there are more than 20 million of our parents and our 
elder people covered by Medicare alone. 

The list is long. What it adds up to is meeting America’s 
needs—to facing America’s problems and facing them 
now, not deferring them until they have multiplied be- 
yond the power of the next generation to cope with them 
at all. 

Now, the choice that you are going to have to make just 
9 days from now is clear as crystal. 

On the one hand, there is < 
veteran of the time when America’s problems were 
deferred and her needs were ignored ; 





A man who today talks vaguely about ending the 
“wasteful” programs that we have begun together in 
our time; 

A man who gives his candid views, not in the glare 
of public scrutiny, but in private letters to special interest 
groups; 

A man who harks back to the days of “peace and 
security” in 1960, though most of you will remember that 
those were the days when our President had to order 
our Marines out to rescue our Vice President from an 
angry mob in Latin America; 

A man who distorts the history of his time in office, 
and neglects to mention what we all remember, that 
Cuba in that period had been lost to communism, that 
in 1960 an ultimatum hung over Berlin; that in South- 
east Asia, Laos was disintegrating, and the situation in 
Vietnam—where he had recommended intervention in 
1954—was growing steadily worse; that a summit con- 
ference had been canceled because of a U-2 flight; that 
the projected visit of our own American President to 
Japan had been canceled because of the fear of hostile 
demonstrators; that the Russian Premier was threatening 
to “bury us” economically, and many people feared that 
he might just do that; that the Congo was in flames and 
mortal danger was faced all through Africa where they 
were faced with being taken over by the Communists; 
and that Indoiiesia, the fifth largest nation in the world, 
with more than 100 million people, was sliding toward 
the same fate; that Chinese power threatened to over- 
whelm India and the rest of Asia. 

I could go on and talk about some other problems of 
that time, too. 

It is a long list. But I cite it to you today in the light 
of the ugly and unfair charges that have been made about 
our security gap and the charges that have been made 
about our attempts to win peace in the world. 

On the night of March 31st, with all the sincerity 
I could command, I said to the American people what I 
had concluded sometime before; that I wanted 1968 
to be a peace year for me instead of a political year for 
me. 

Well, we are working very hard at that. It is a matter 
that we cannot settle in the newspapers. I do not believe 
we can make much progress here at the luncheon club. 
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But I can tell you that there is not a man in all of this 
world that wants progress as much as I do. And there is 
not anybody that is doing any more about it, either. 

I wish I could give you some better news and I wish 
I could tell you more than I have. I know how each of 
you feels. I am curious myself a great deal of the time. 
And particularly you women—I live with three or four 
of them and I know their curiosity always prevails. 

Grandmother Johnson has been worried for 3 days 
about what our new granddaughter is going to be named. 

There are a lot of speculations. There are a good many 
reports. The press sometimes refer to these things as “polit- 
ical observers believe’’—that is what the fellow means that 
is writing it. That is him. 

But when we say something, you remember it a long, 
long time. There is one thing when we are dealing with 
the lives of human beings we must not do. We must not 
be careless and we must not be soft and we must not play 
it loose. 

As eager as I am—and I work on it every day and 
every night, and I have for many, many months—I just 
cannot make news until there is news. 

As soon as there is news, you will be the first to know 
it—you, the American people and the people of the 
world. 

Until there is, try to satisfy your curiosity with a cup 
of Sanka or a Coca-Cola or something. I am thinking 
now of the word that I uttered when I got off the plane 
the day President Kennedy was taken from us when I be- 
gan to try to assume the terrifying responsibilities of the 
Presidency—I said, “Give me your prayers.” 

What I need now is not your curiosity. I need your 
prayers. 

I have told you about some of the conditions in 1960. 
I tried to help solve those problems and not add to them. 
But I haven’t forgotten them. I cite them—lest we forget 
the shape of the world the last time Richard Nixon held 
public office. He can make whatever promises he wants 
to for the future. But I am not going to let him rewrite 
the history that he made in the past. 

Now, there is a second choice this year—a fellow whose 
fame until now rested on his ability to stand in college 
doorways, defying the law, and on encouraging people in 
his State to feel that they were a part of a separate nation. 
This candidate’s solutions to the country’s ames ap- 
pear to be pretty simple. 

You line up a few thousand troops on the sidewalks of 
the city to preserve order. 

You throw those bureaucrats’ briefcases into the Poto- 
mac—not including the ones, I suppose, that contain the 
help for the people of Alabama. 

You turn the most difficult diplomatic and military 
problems of the country over to General Curtis LeMay. 
And then you use the Presidential limousine to take care 
of the protest movement. 

Well, there it is—that is a program to establish justice, 
to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for the common 
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defense, and to promote the general welfare. It’s amazing 
that somebody didn’t think of that before. Well, maybe 
somebody did—and is now consigned to the forgotten 
footnotes of history. 

Now, there is a third choice this year. 

He is a man who began fighting for human rights 
before others began to pay even rhetorical tributes to 
freedom. 

He is a man who saw the needs of our schoolchildren, 
and he introduced one of the earliest and more far-reach- 
ing aid-to-education bills. 

He is a man who introduced Medicare legislation in 
the United States Senate, and who endured the violent 
abuses of its opponents. 

Johnnie Rooney, your great Congressman, who sits at 
this dais with me today, knows that Hubert Humphrey 
has been a general in every effort to improve living condi- 
tions in the cities of America and to lift the workingman, 
and the farmers’ income, and to open American doors to 
new immigrants. 

Hubert Humphrey has faced America’s problems all 
of his livelong life. He has not deferred any of them—not 
even a single day. He has not ignored any of them. He 
has not offered simplistic solutions that appeal to the 
voters’ fears. He has offered practical solutions that ap- 
peal to the best instincts of our people. 

Without Hubert Humphrey, there would be no Peace 
Corps. And when John Kennedy turned to him at 
the signing of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, he said, 
“Hubert,” —handing him this pen—“‘this is your treaty.” 
And it was—the culmination of years of working and 
planning for a world without nuclear fallout. 

Hubert Humphrey, wherever he is now, is fighting for 
a new treaty—to halt the spread of nuclear weapons— 
that we have negotiated but it is held up in the Senate 
because Richard Nixon said, “Let’s slow down and not 
take it up now until we can have a political election.” 

I asked Hubert Humphrey to be my running mate in 
1964 for one reason: because I believed that he was the 
best qualified man in America to be President, in the 
event I could not finish out my term. The 4 years since 
then have convinced me that my judgment was right— 
that today, in 1968, Hubert Humphrey is beyond question 
the American public servant who is best prepared by 
intelligence, by experience, by compassion, and by char- 
acter to succeed to the highest office in this land. 

So I came here to New York today to appear on this 
platform with this great Mayor, who has come across the 
Nation from the West, to visit with this great Chairman 
of the Committee, Congressman Rooney from the East, 
to ask all of you to do everything you can in the next 9 
days to help win this election—not just for Hubert 
Humphrey, but for yourselves, and for all America. 

I guess we had better conclude. It looks like Lyn is 
ready to go. 

But I do want to say this: Please carry this message to 
your people; that the hope for a better America lies in 
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facing our problems—facing up to them now—with a man 
who knows how to face up to them—Hubert Humphrey. 
You, and your children in the next generation, and my 
grandson and Mrs. Johnson’s new granddaughter will be 
very thankful to all of you that you did face up to these 
problems and that you did something about them. 

Tonight, I will speak to you on nationwide radio. Next 
Sunday night, I will speak to you by nationwide television. 

I hope between tonight and next Sunday night that all 
of you will do what I am going to do, everything that I 
can, to see that Hubert Humphrey and Edmund Muskie 
are elected on November 5. 





NOTE: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


Broadcast on the Campaign 


The President’s Remarks on Programs Sponsored by 
Citizens for Humphrey-Muskie. October 27, 1968 


My fellow Americans: 


Not long ago I was talking with a friend of mine about 
some of the great campaigns of our past. 

We talked about 1948, the campaign that resembles 
this one in so many, many ways. 

Then there was a Midwestern progressive who had won 
election after election pitted against a Wall Street lawyer 
who had tried out for the job once before and had been 
roundly rejected. 

Then there was a far right wing that was led by Senator 
Thurmond, Senator Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, and he hasn’t changed his opinion since then. 
But I do think you have to admit it: He has learned a 
thing or two about how to win friends and influence 
people—at least some people—in the past few years. 

And then back there in 1948 there was also a far left 
that spent its time harassing the Democratic candidate 
with catcalls and “cloud nine” ideas about a world that 
never was. 

Everybody told the Republican candidate that he was 
a shoo-in. So he sat tight and he avoided taking a posi- 
tion on anything more controversial than Mother’s Day. 

The polls and the pundits had buried the Democratic 
candidate by late September. As you all will remember, 
that Midwestern progressive just refused to cooperate at 
his own funeral. 

The final resemblance is yet to come. But I think it is 
coming. And the Midwestern progressive of 1968, Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey, is going to wake up on the 
morning of November 6th as the President-elect of the 
United States. 

There are many other similarities between Harry 
Truman and Hubert Humphrey. The most important 
one is this: Both of them believe in America facing its 
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problems now—right now—today—instead of letting 
them pile up unattended and unmet for our children and 
our grandchildren to try to solve. 

That is the essential difference, as I see it, between these 
two great parties in America today—Democrats face 
problems; Republicans defer problems. 

It is a lot easier on the party in power to defer prob- 
lems for somebody else to handle a little later on. 

Your polls remain high. The controversy level stays 
low. But, really, that is not very easy on the country. 
Problems deferred mean solutions deferred, and solutions 
deferred mean real trouble. 

Take the migration from rural America in the past two 
decades. It has been called by some one of the greatest 
single migrations in the history of the entire world. In 
the 1950's alone, during which the Republicans were in 
office most of the time, nearly 10 million Americans left 
the farm to go to the big city. That meant not only fewer 
farms, more than a million and a half fewer farms, really, 
but it meant an unbearable strain on the ability of the 
cities to provide and take care of these new residents. 

I want to ask you: 

Did you hear the Republicans calling for a Model Cities 
program to relieve the blight of the city slums? 

Did you hear the Republicans saying that we must 
build 26 million housing units for families of modest means 
so we could have housing in our cities? 

Did you hear the Republicans say that the schools 
needed Federal assistance; that young, poor children 
needed a head start in life? 

Did you hear the Republicans urging the country to 
find more jobs, to provide better training for rural people 
who had no city skills? 

Did you find the Republicans pressing for help to de- 
pressed areas so that people might be encouraged to re- 
main in rural America instead of crowding into the 
teeming cities? 

No—no, you heard nothing of that. You heard “veto.” 
You heard contemptuous references to “kennel dogs.” 
You heard talk about “rolling readjustments” when the 
country went through three recessions in 8 years of Repub- 
lican rule. 

Meanwhile, the fuse of trouble burned. When President 
John Kennedy and I came into office in 1961 the choice 
was clear: Either continue to close our eyes to the urgent 
needs of our people, or to get this country moving toward 
meeting those needs. 

I think you know the choice that we made. And for 
all the Gallup polls and pundits in the world, I would 
never take back that choice. 

Of course, the apostles of inaction and the people who 
ignored the Nation’s problems when they were in office 
set up a peevish wail from the sidelines to give them en- 
couragement all the way. “Turn back,” they said, “it is 
too expensive to meet these problems, Forget them. They 
will go away. Don’t coddle to these folks.” 
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Well, they don’t go away and they won’t go away. But 
they can be mastered if you will face up to them, as we 
have, with vision. We are on the way toward doing that. 

Ninety-two months of unbroken prosperity; an unem- 
ployment rate cut almost in half. Real personal income, 
taking account of price increases, is already up one-third. 
For an average family of four, that is a real gain of 
$2,800. 

A sharp decline in infant and maternal deaths and in 
deaths from childhood diseases. Isn’t that good news? 

Seventeen million children getting additional help in 
school. 

More than a million and a half young people getting 
assistance from their Government so they can go to col- 
lege and stay in college. 

The high school dropout rate down 27 percent in just 
the last 5 years. 

The number of persons living in poverty down 38 per- 
cent—38 percent down in the last 5 years. 

Cash benefits under social security up 60 percent in 
the same period. 

Almost 20 million people already covered by Medicare 
now. 

The list is long. What it adds up to is meeting Amer- 
ica’s needs, facing America’s problems, meeting them and 
facing them now, not deferring them until they have mul- 
tiplied beyond the power of the next generation to ever 
cope with them at all. 

Now the choice you are going to have to make 9 days 
from now seems to me as clear as a crystal. 

On the one hand there is a man from the past—a vet- 
eran from the time when Amerca’s problems were de- 
ferred, when America’s needs were ignored; 

A man who, today, talks vaguely about ending the 
“wasteful” programs that this administration has begun; 

A man who harks back to the days of “peace and secur- 
ity” in 1960, though those were the days when he had to 
be rescued by the Marines from an angry mob in Latin 
America; 

A man who distorts the history of his time when he was 
in office; 

A man who even refuses and neglects to mention that 
Cuba was lost to communism back in his period of 
service in the fifties; that in 1960 an ultimatum hung over 
Berlin; that in Southeast Asia Laos was disintegrating and 
the situation in Vietnam, where he had recommended in- 
tervention in 1954 only to be vetoed by his own President, 
was then growing steadily worse; that a summit confer- 
ence had to be canceled because of a U-2 flight; that the 
projected visit of our American President to Japan had 
been canceled because of the fear of demonstrators; that 
the Russian Premier was threatening to “bury us” eco- 
nomically, and many people feared that he might do just 
that; that the Congo was in mortal danger of being taken 
over by the Communists, and that Indonesia, the fifth 
largest nation in the world, was sliding toward the same 
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fate; that Chinese power had threatened to overwhelm In- 
dia and the rest of Asia. 

He doesn’t mention those things in the 1960's. That is 
a pretty long list. I have cited a part of it lest we forget 
the shape of the world the last time Richard Nixon held 
high public office. 

Today he can make whatever promises he wants to 
about the future, but I don’t believe you, the American 
people, should let him rewrite the history of his past. 

Now, there is a second choice this year, a fellow whose 
fame until now rested on his ability to stand in college 
doorways defying the law. His solutions to the country’s 
problems were pretty simple: you line up a few thousand 
on the sidewalks of the city to preserve order. You throw 
those bureaucrats’ briefcases into the Potomac, including, 
I suppose, the ones that contain help for the people of 
Alabama. You turn the most difficult diplomatic and mili- 
tary problems that this Nation faces over to General 
LeMay, and you use the Presidential limousine to take 
care of the protest movement. 

Well, there it is. There is a program to solve America’s 
problems in 1968. It is amazing that somebody didn’t 
think of it before. Maybe somebody did and is now con- 
signed to the forgotten footnotes of history. 

But, my friends, there is a third choice. The third choice 
is a man who began fighting for human rights before 
others began to pay even rhetorical tributes to freedom. He 
is a man who saw the needs of our schoolchildren and in- 
troduced one of the earliest and most far-reaching Federal 
aid to education bills years ago. He was the author of 
Medicare legislation and endured the violent abuse of all 
its Opponents in every little town in this country. He has 
been a general in every effort to improve living conditions 
in the cities, to lift the farmer’s income, to open American 
doors to new immigrants. 

Hubert Humphrey has faced America’s problems. He 
has faced them all of his life. He has faced up to them. He 
has not deferred them. He has not ignored them. He has 
not offered simplistic solutions that appeal to a voter’s 
fears. 

He has offered good, practical solutions that appeal to 
the best instincts of our own people. Without him there 
would be no Peace Corps today. And when John Ken- 
nedy turned to him at the signing of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty and said, “Hubert, here is this pen; that is your 
treaty,” that was the culmination of years of working and 
planning for a world without nuclear fallout. 

Hubert Humphrey is fighting now for a new treaty to 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons, though his opponent 
counsels delay in adopting this most urgent of interna- 
tional agreements, this vital step in protecting America 
and the world from nuclear war. None of us know how 
dangerous it is to counsel delay or what results may flow 
from it. 

I asked Hubert Humphrey to be my running mate in 
1964 for one reason: Because I believed that he was the 
best qualified man in America to be President in the event 
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I did not finish out my term. The 4 years since then have 
convinced me that my judgment was right; that today 
in 1968 Hubert Humphrey is beyond question the Amer- 
ican public servant who is now best prepared by intelli- 
gence. experience, compassion, and character to succeed 
to this highest office in the land. 

When you vote for Hubert Humphrey and Edmund 
Muskie on November 5th, you will be voting not just for 
him but you will be voting for yourselves and your family, 
and for all America. 


So let the message go out that the best hope for a better 
America now lies in facing up to our problems, facing up 
to them now with men who know how to face them— 
Hubert Humphrey and Edmund Muskie. 


You and your children in the next generation, and my 
grandson and new granddaughter will be mighty glad 
you did. 


United States Ambassador to ‘Turkey 


Announcement of Granting of Recess Appointment to 
Robert W. Komer of Virginia. October 28, 1968 


President Johnson today granted a recess appointment 
to Robert W. Komer of Virginia, currently Deputy for 
Pacification at the American Embassy in Saigon, to be 
Ambassador to Turkey. He succeeds Ambassador Parker 
T. Hart who has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 

Born February 23, 1922, in Chicago, Mr. Komer 
attended Harvard College where he earned a bachelor of 
science degree (graduating magna cum laude) in 1942 
and a master of business administration degree in 1947 
from the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. During the Second World War, Mr. Komer 
served first in the Massachusetts State Guard and then 
in the United States Army, rising to the rank of Ist 
lieutenant. He is presently a lieutenant colonel in the 
United States Army Reserve. 


Upon receiving his master’s degree, Mr. Komer joined 
the Central Intelligence Agency in 1947 and in 1950 
he was assigned to the National Estimates Staff until 1957, 
having risen to Chief of the Estimates Staff. He attended 
the National War College during the 1956-57 academic 
year. For the next 3 years he was Assistant for National 
Security Council Affairs to the Deputy Director for In- 
telligence and alternate member of the National Security 
Council Planning Board. 

In 1961 he became the National Security Council Staff 
Assistant to Mr. McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, and in 1965 
he was appointed Deputy Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. The following year 
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he was made Special Assistant to the President. In 1967 
he was named Deputy for Pacification in Vietnam with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Komer is married to the former Geraldine Peplin. 
The Komers have three children. A member of the na- 
tional honorary fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Komer 
is recipient of the Bronze Star Medal. 


Deputy for Pacification, Vietnam 


Announcement of Approval of Appointment of 
William E. Colby. October 28, 1968 


President Johnson today announced that he has ap- 
proved the appointment of William E. Colby of Maryland 
to succeed Robert Komer as Deputy Commander for 
Pacification to the U.S. Commander, U.S. Military As- 
sistance Command, Vietnam. 

Mr. Colby presently serves as Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development 
Support and acts as principal deputy to Mr. Komer for 
pacification and revolutionary development matters. 

Mr. Colby, who was born in St. Paul, Minn.,; on Janu- 
ary 4, 1920, is a graduate of Princeton University (A.B., 
1940) and Columbia University School of Law (LL.B., 
1947). During World War IT, Mr. Colby saw active duty 
as an officer in the U.S. Army. 

In 1951, Mr. Colby entered the Department of State, 
with successive assignments in Stockholm, Rome, Wash- 
ington, and Saigon. From 1963 to 1968, he served with 
the Central Intelligence Agency in Washington. Mr. 
Colby has been serving in Vietnam since the spring of 
this year. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Equatorial Guinea 


Announcement of Granting of Recess Appointment to 
Albert W. Sherer, Ambassador to Togo, To Serve 
Concurrently as Ambassador to Equatorial Guinea. 
October 28, 1968 


President Johnson today granted a recess appointment 
to Ambassador Albert W. Sherer of Illinois, now Ambas- 
sador to Togo, to serve concurrently as Ambassador to the 
newly independent Republic of Equatorial Guinea. Am- 
bassador Sherer was sworn in as Ambassador to Togo in 
September 1967, and will continue to reside in Lome. 

Born on January 16, 1916, in Wheaton, IIl., he 
attended Yale University where he earned a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1938. In 1941 he received a bachelor of 
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law degree from Harvard Law School and then joined 
the U.S. Army Air Force, rising to the rank of major while 
serving overseas until 1945. He received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Air Medal. 

Ambassador Sherer practiced law for a short time after 
the war and then entered the Foreign Service in 1946. 
Overseas assignments followed at Tangier, Budapest, 
Prague, Warsaw, and now Lome, Togo. The Ambassador 
has also served in the Department of State as Romanian 
and Bulgarian Desk Officer, Officer-in-Charge of Polish, 
Baltic, and Czechoslovakian Affairs, and as a Foreign 
Service Inspector. 

Mrs. Sherer is the former Carroll Russell. The couple 
has two sons and a daughter. 


President’s Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty 


Letter to the President From the Vice President 
Submitting the Council’s Report. 
October 28, 1968 


Dear Mr. President: 


I am pleased to submit to you From Sea to Shining 
Sea, A Report on the American Environment—Our 
Natural Heritage. This report has been prepared by the 
President’s Council on Recreation and Natural Beauty. It 
has several major objectives. One is to outline progress 
in environmental improvement programs since the 1965 
White House Conference on Natural Beauty. Another is 
to present proposals and recommendations which will 
stimulate Federal, State, local, and private action to 
further enhance the quality of our environment and the 
beauty of our Nation. A third objective is to present a 
guide for action by local officials, professional men and 
women, citizen groups of many kinds, and individuals. 

In sum, Mr. President, we hope the report will gen- 
erally advance the efforts made by you and by Mrs. John- 
son to improve the quality of the physical environment for 
the benefit of the American people. From Sea to Shining 
Sea is a monument to those efforts and a record of impres- 
sive accomplishment achieved under your vigorous leader- 
ship. It is also a challenge for the future, a comprehensive 
statement of environmental needs and goals, a charter 
to guide environmental quality programs for Administra- 
tions yet to come. 

These needs and the national response to these needs 
must inevitably extend over a period of many years. The 
resolution of such problems will ultimately depend on 
action, attitudes, and costs borne by every individual 
citizen, by volunteer organizations, by thousands of busi- 
nesses and industries, and by governments at all levels. 

The issue raised by the report is: what kind of environ- 
ment do we want and do we need? From this perspective, 
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the report does not conclude that the Nation should renew 
the cities at the expense of the wilderness or that we should 
preserve the wilderness at the expense of the cities. The 
report’s conclusion is that a proper environment for 
Americans requires that we do both. 

Therefore, the proposals and recommendations con- 
tained herein represent a statement of long-term, compre- 
hensive goals for the Nation. The Council does not neces- 
sarily expect to begin action on all these at once, nor does 
it establish costs or priorities. Rather, we hoped to provide 
a perspective useful to everyone concerned with environ- 
mental issues and a way of relating those issues one to 
another. 

The emphasis on long-range goals, Mr. President, does 
not mean that we have no expectations of immediate 
benefits from the publication of this report. On the con- 
trary, much already has been gained through the agree- 
ment achieved among the members of the Council in pre- 
paring this report. We heartily recommend that the 
policies and perspectives set forth by the Council be 
adopted by other Federal agencies and by other levels of 
government. 

The report can lead to more and better use of existing 
tools for environmental improvement. It can lead to 
wider application of tested techniques. It can mobilize 
public support for new measures. It is the Council’s hope 
that the report will help stimulate further activities by 
increasing numbers of Americans. Only then can our 
goal of significant improvement in the day-to-day sur- 
roundings of every American become a reality. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HumpHREY 
Chairman 
NoTE: The report, entitled “From Sea to Shining Sea: A Report 
on the American Environment—Our Natural Heritage” (Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 304 pp.), was released by the Vice President 
on October 26, 1968. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Announcement of Appointment of Walter B. Lewis as 
Assistant Secretary. October 29, 1968 


President Johnson today signed a commission appoint- 
ing Walter B. Lewis, of the District of Columbia to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. On October 11, 1968, Mr. Lewis’ 
nomination was submitted to the Senate for this $28,750- 
per-year post, but the Senate adjourned prior to taking 
final action. Under the law, a new nomination would have 
to be submitted to the new Senate within 40 days after 
it convenes. 
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As Assistant Secretary, Mr. Lewis will be in charge of 
the civil rights and fair housing activities of the Depart- 
ment which were authorized by the Civil Rights Act of 
1968. Mr. Lewis is currently serving as Director of 
HUD’s Office of Equal Opportunity in Housing. He was 
born January 11, 1919, in Vicksburg, Miss. He is a 
graduate of Tougaloo College in Mississippi and he also 
holds the LL. B. degree from Cornell University and a 
master of arts degree in public administration from 
Cornell. 

From 1950 to 1954, Mr. Lewis served as a building 
codes analyst and administrative attorney with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. For 4 years, 1954-58, 
Mr. Lewis was a consultant to the District of Columbia 
Government in connection with a zoning revision project. 
He was deputy director of the Washington Urban League 
from 1959 to 1964, and from 1965 to early 1968, served 
as Director of the Federal Programs Division of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Mr. Lewis joined HUD in 
1968. 

A member of the New York and District of Columbia 
Bars, Mr. Lewis is also President of the Washington Plan- 
ning and Housing Association, and is the past president 
of the D.C. River Terrace Community Organization in 
his home neighborhood. He is a member of the Budget 
Committee of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area, and is a member of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources of the Washington Center 
for Metropolitan Studies. 

Mr. Lewis, his wife, and their two sons reside at 207 
Anacostia Ave., NE., Washington, D.C. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of William H. Brown III 
tothe Commission. October 29, 1968 


President Johnson today signed a commission appoint- 
ing William H. Brown III of Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1968, Mr. Brown’s nomination was submitted to 
the Senate for this $28,000-per-year post, but the Senate 
adjourned prior to taking final action. Under the law, a 
new nomination would have to be submitted to the new 
Senate within 40 days after it convenes. Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds Samuel Jackson, whose term expired June 30, 1968. 

Mr. Brown was born January 19, 1928, in Philadelphia. 
He received his B.S. degree from Temple University in 
1952 and his LL.B. degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1955. 

Mr. Brown is a partner in Norris, Brown & Hall in 
Philadelphia and has been in the private practice of law 
since 1956. He is a member of the NAACP, Urban 
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League, Philadelphia Housing Association Relocation 
Committee, and the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission. 
He is president of the board of directors of Singing City 
and a member of the board of directors of Big Brothers 
Association and the Crime Prevention Association. He is 
also a member of the board of directors of Mercy-Douglass 
Hospital, and the Neighborhood Renewal Corps. Mr. 
Brown is general counsel of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity 
and serves on the executive committee of the Garden 
Court Civic Association. From 1946-48 he served in the 
United States Army Air Force in the Pacific Theater. 

Mr. Brown is married and has one child. He resides at 
4714 Osage Avenue in Philadelphia. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Announcement of Recess Appointment of Ted J. Davis 
to the Board of Directors. October 29, 1968 


President Johnson today gave a recess appointment to 
Ted J. Davis of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Davis is presently serving as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Marketing and Consumer Serv- 
ices. He would succeed George Mehren who resigned on 


June 24, 1968. 


Prior to becoming Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Davis was a rancher and cattleman in Oklahoma in 
addition to practicing law in Oklahoma City with the firm 
of Fuller, Davis, Henderson and Tubb. He was born on 
July 21, 1930, in Hobart, Okla. He graduated from Okla- 
homa State University, receiving the B.S. degree in 1954. 
Following 2 years’ service as an officer in the United States 
Air Force, Mr. Davis attended the University of Okla- 
homa School of Law. He received the LL.B. degree in 
1957, and shortly thereafter was admitted to the Okla- 
homa Bar. 


He served as law clerk to a U.S. District Judge and, 
from 1958 to 1960, was Clerk of Court for the U.S. Dis- 
trict of the Western District of Oklahoma. In 1960, he 
joined the law firm of Fuller, Davis, Henderson and Tubb. 

In his youth, Mr. Davis was active in 4-H work. He 
held various offices including the presidency of the Okla- 
homa State 4-H Club in 1947-1948 and he was also 
chairman of the National 4-H Club Conference, held in 
Chicago in 1948, In addition to his legal career, Mr. 
Davis has been active in the management of his family’s 
ranch, the Davis Cattle Co. in Roff, Okla., and the Amer- 
ican Quarterhorse Association, as well as his local, State, 
and national bar associations. 


Mr. Davis is married to the former Nancy Galloway. 


They reside in Oklahoma City. 
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White House Fellows Association 


Announcement of Ceremony for the Presentation of the 
Association’s Report on Relations Between College 
Students and the Federal Government. 

October 29, 1968 


In a special ceremony in the Cabinet Room of the 
White House today, the White House Fellows Associa- 
tion will present to the President its report on relations 
between college students and the Federal Government. 
The report is entitled “Confrontation or Participation? 
The Federal Government and the Student Community.” 

The report deals with the status of communications be- 
tween the Government and the student community. It 
also contains recommendations to improve the under- 
standing between them. 

The White House Fellows stressed that increased under- 
standing and participation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the student community is imperative. By mak- 
ing these efforts, the report pointed out, the Nation can 
better utilize one of its greatest national resources—its 
youth. 

The report concluded that the Federal Government 
should concentrate on developing continuing mecha- 
nisms to increase participation and involvement by young 
people in our established institutions, but stressed that no 
single mechanism could accomplish this. At a minimum, 
the report says a number of specific actions, primarily local 
in nature, would be needed and are therefore recom- 
mended. Several of the actions, recommended to the 
President during the study phase, have already been 
implemented. 

The report’s recommended actions are: 


1, Establish a special assistant or office on youth within 
the executive branch to highlight youth’s potential and 
problems. 

2. Create a National Advisory Commission on Youth. 

3. Establish an Office of Youth in departments and 
agencies. 

4. Review of training programs for young employees 
in the Federal service. 

5. Establish the “President’s Students in Residence” 
program—in which 100 college juniors would be selected 
each year to live in Washington for one month to study 
key issues. 

6. Appoint youth to national advisory commissions. 

7. Encourage States and larger cities to establish Gov- 
ernor’s Fellows and Mayor’s Fellows programs similar to 
the White House Fellows program. 

8. Set up a cooperative policy study program in which 
a group of students studies a particular issue in depth on 
campus, then later for several days in Washington. 

9. Sponsor a national television series inviting discus- 
sions between youth and government officials on vital 
issues. 
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The Association is composed of 68 present and former 
White House Fellows—young men and women with 
widely varying careers and backgrounds selected by the 
President to serve 1 year as assistants to Cabinet officers or 
in the White House. It was called upon by the President 
to study and make this report on student-government rela- 
tions. In this process, individual Fellows contacted 
approximately 80 colleges and universities throughout the 
Nation and interviewed college students, faculty, and 
administrators. It was by analyzing their comments and 
recommendations that the report was prepared. 

NoTE: The report is entitled “Confrontation or Participation? The 
Federal Government and the Student Community” (Government 
Printing Office, 25 pp.). 


For President and Mrs. Johnson’s remarks at the presentation 
ceremony, see the following item. 


White House Fellows Association 


Remarks of the President and Mrs. Johnson at the 
Ceremony for the Presentation of the Association’s 
Report on Relations Between College Students and the 
Federal Government. October 29, 1968 


THE PRESIDENT. Chairman Macy, Mr. Gardner, Mr. 
Humann, ladies and gentlemen: 


You said something in your presentation about the 
need to communicate better and the need for people 
to listen. Well now, we have a Deputy Press Secretary 
who is in charge of communications around here who 
is a White House Fellow. If there is anything wrong 
with the communications I want to refer you to Mr. Tom 
Johnson. 

Thad a late evening last night and I awoke this morning, 
turned on the television and there was a White House 
Fellow communicating with me before I had my coffee. 

Now, I am just getting to where I can start with the 
evening mail. I have several White House Fellows com- 
municating with me. I even understand that two of the 
former White House Fellows are running for office. That 
may be one reason I am not running this year. But both 
of these are Republicans. Now, this is a nonpartisan group, 
so I am not going to discuss politics at any length, but I 
do want to say that all the other results of the program 
that I have observed have been highly satisfactory. And 
I can understand the two that are running for office as 
Republicans, because we Democrats spend a good deal 
more time training our candidates. 

I am very pleased to have your report. I think it is 
excellent. I hope it gets the distribution that it deserves. 

I think the central point of it is a very crucial one. As 
I see it, it is this: How can we really involve the young 
people in the institutions that are shaping their own 
destiny? 

This problem, as all of us have seen recently, is not just 
an American problem. It is a problem facing governments 
and young people all over the world. I observed the other 
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day that I had seen in a very recent report where young 
people were involved in university confrontations in more 
than 25 nations. It is not strictly a local situation. 

I sense a healthy dualism in this report. It seems to be a 
demand for youth’s separatism, independence, and 
autonomy combined with a desire for youth’s full-scale 
integration into the adult society. And I understand these 
parallel themes. 

On the other hand, the advantages of a separate youth 
enterprise are many—if it could be created as a somewhat 
loose, freewheeling operation it might be able to experi- 
ment on a wide range of new approaches. If it were freed 
from existing administrative structures, it could serve as 
a pacesetter. 

You have one of the real experts on administrative 
structures here. I don’t know whether he can tell you how 
to stay free of them or not, but I am glad Mr. Macy has 
fathered this program from the very beginning. I think 
it is one of the many things he has done that we are all 
proud of. 

Yet, on the other hand, the ultimate goal is not further 
polarization but true integration. I do not see the separate 
office as a way of putting an artificial structure around 
young people. Nor do I see it as a way of institutionalizing 
a generation gap or a bureaucratic gap or a cadre of gray- 
haired “youth” bureaucrats. I see its goal, I think, in much 
broader terms as the beginning step to open our entire 
political process to greater participation by young people. 

The Presidential Scholars, the White House Fellows, 
the intern program, the young men and women in high 
positions in Government, those young folks like Alan 
Boyd, Ramsey Clark, and others who now sit in the 
Cabinet, all of that means that young people are partici- 
pating in the decisions of their Government. And the more 
of them we can arouse and the more of them we can 
incite and the more of them we can inspire, the more we 
can stimulate, the better off government is going to be. 

All of your recommendations are interesting and some 
can work out easier than others. I have already acted 
on one. Last week, I asked all of the departments to 
create a special committee to evaluate their training pro- 
grams for young Federal employees.’ I urged that the 
key element in their review process should be the partici- 
pation of young people. As you pointed out, this just has 
not been done before. 

Your suggestions for duplicating the White House Fel- 
lows Program on the local and State level is of great 
interest to me. Tom Johnson brought that to the attention 
of the Nation this morning in his television appearance. 
I am asking Governor Daniel, who is our liaison with 
the Governors of the States, and the Vice President, who 
represents us with the mayors, to transfer your recom- 
mendations to the Governors and to the mayors. 

I would like to see every mayor and every city in the 
country have some program that was patterned after this 


‘For the President’s memorandum asking agencies to create the 
committees, see the issue of October 14, 1968 (4 Weekly Comp. 
Pres. Docs., p. 1474). 
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one so that we could get young folks involved at the 
local level. I would like to see every Governor of every 
State do the same thing. What they do, of course, is a 
matter up to them. 

Beyond the specific actions you have recommended 
here, certain other ideas have come to mind. Perhaps 
during the transition period, there might be a meeting 
here in the White House bringing together a wide variety 
of student leaders to discuss their ideas and to ask their 
suggestions as to the next steps that should be taken by 
the new President. 

After I came into the White House, I asked the State 
colleges in every State in the Union to have their student 
presidents and their student editors and some of their 
student leaders that had been selected by the students 
themselves, to send them here for a meeting. We thought 
that was helpful. I am sorry we have not had more of 
them. We should have. I quite agree with you that we 
are not communicating with the youth as well as we 
should and, vice versa, they are not communicating 
with us. 

I think the new President is going to discover, as I have, 
that the White House Fellows Program can be a very 
valuable resource. You have made it very clear to me 
that you have a very solid background of accomplishment. 
You have gained great experience in the Government. 
Now, through this report of the White House Fellows 
Association, I think you have shown that you are an 
effective body for working on unsolved problems and 
rather difficult problems. I hope that the White House 
Fellows and your Association will continue for many years 
in the service of America. I hope the Presidents who fol- 
low me will try to improve on this bare-bones beginning 
that we have made here. 

Unless I can get all of you to go to Texas with me, I 
look forward to hearing from you and about you. I do 
not exaggerate when I say to the White House Fellows 
that I think you have great promise. As I told Mrs. 
Johnson, when Lyn and Lucinda first vote, I hope they 
will be voting for a member of this Association. 

You may observe that I am already not only interested 
in the voting processes of younger people, but I am also 
trying to recruit new members for youth. 

Mrs. JoHNson. I love this very much. Thank you all, 
more than I can say. For what is now almost 5 years that 
we have been in this house, there have been dozens and 
dozens of state dinners and always at the center of the 
table a bowl like this sits with beautiful flowers in it. It 
is one of the pictures of the White House that I will always 
take away in my mind. I am just so very happy to also be 
able to take away the bowl. 

One other slight touch to let you know how much 
I do value it. Some time ago, I suggested to Bess * that 
this would make really just the right present when we 
have a visiting king and queen or prime minister and 
his wife. So, this has often been our main state gift to 
visiting dignitaries from far away. 


? Mrs. Bess Abell, Social Secretary to the First Lady. 
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Thank you so much. I want to keep up with all of 
you White House Fellows. It has been one of the most 
exciting things about my stay here, knowing you all and 
your work, 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The President and Mrs. Johnson, as “founders 
and sustainers of the White House Fellows Program,” were pre- 
sented with a vermeil bow! in a bamboo motif from the White House 
Fellows, 1965-68. For the announcement of the presentation cere- 
mony, see the preceding item. 


United States Olympic Team 


Statement by the President Congratulating Members on 
Their Record at the 1968 Olympic Games at Mexico 
City. October 30, 1968 


My warmest congratulations go out to the members of 
the 1968 United States Olympic Team. America is in 
your debt. 

In victory—and in defeat—you brought new honor to 
our country. For thousands of your fellow citizens who 
were there, and for the millions of us who viewed your 
exploits on television, the Mexico City Olympics re- 
awakened our national pride and renewed our faith in 
the future. 

Your countrymen deeply appreciate the sacrifices you 
made to win such a prestigious place in this greatest of all 
sports events. Thanks to you, the world was witness once 
again to the vitality, vigor, and fair play which mark the 
American character. And men and women everywhere 
were first-hand viewers of a nation alive with the ideals 
and aspirations that have since birth been the staff of its 
greatness. 


Stockpiles of Strategic Materials 


Announcement of the President’s Meeting With the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness To 
Discuss the Annual Stockpile Report. 

October 31, 1968 


This morning the President met with Governor Price 
Daniel, Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
and some of his other advisers to discuss the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness stockpile report to the Con- 
gress which is presently at the printers and which will be 
available publicly early next week. 

This is one of a series of continuing reviews of the 
stockpile that have been conducted since the President in 
1964 created an interagency committee to work with the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness in developing stockpile 
objectives and policy. 

The annual OEP stockpile report deals with inventory 
and disposals. The report by Governor Daniel showed 
that the stockpile of 77 strategic materials was in good 
condition to insure the security of the Nation. 

The disposal of excesses by the General Services Admin- 
istration is proceeding as authorized by the Congress. 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The President’s Address to the Nation Upon Announcing His Decision To Halt 
the Bombing of North Vietnam. October 31, 1968 


Good evening, my fellow Americans: 


I speak to you this evening about very important developments in 
our search for peace in Vietnam. 

We have been engaged in discussions with the North Vietnamese in 
Paris since last May. The discussions began after I announced on the 
evening of March 31st in a television speech to the Nation that the United 
States—in an effort to get talks started on a settlement of the Vietnam 
war—had stopped the bombing of North Vietnam in the area where 90 
percent of the people live. 

When our representatives—Ambassador Harriman and Ambassador 
Vance—were sent to Paris, they were instructed to insist throughout the 
discussions that the legitimate elected Government of South Vietnam 
must take its place in any serious negotiations affecting the future of 
South Vietnam. 

Therefore, our Ambassadors Harriman and Vance made it abun- 
dantly clear to the representatives of North Vietnam in the beginning 
that—as I had indicated on the evening of March 31st—we would stop 
the bombing of North Vietnamese territory entirely when that would 
lead to prompt and productive talks, meaning by that talks in which the 
Government of Vietnam was free to participate. 

Our Ambassadors also stressed that we could not stop the bombing 
so long as by doing so we would endanger the lives and the safety of our 
troops. 

For a good many weeks, there was no movement in the talks at all. 
The talks appeared to really be deadlocked. 

Then a few weeks ago, they entered a new and a very much more 
hopeful phase. 

As we moved ahead, I conducted a series of very intensive discus- 
sions with our allies, and with the senior military and diplomatic officers 
of the United States Government, on the prospects for peace. The Presi- 
dent also briefed our congressional leaders and all of the presidential 
candidates. 

Last Sunday evening, and throughout Monday, we began to get 
confirmation of the essential understanding that we had been seeking with 
the North Vietnamese on the critical issues between us for some time. I 
spent most of all day Tuesday reviewing every single detail of this matter 
with our field commander, General Abrams, whom I had ordered home, 
and who arrived here at the White House at 2:30 in the morning and 
went into immediate conference with the President and the appropriate 
members of his Cabinet. We received General Abrams’ judgment and 
we heard his recommendations at some length. 

Now, as a result of all of these developments, I have now ordered that 
all air, naval, and artillery bombardment of North Vietnam cease as of 
8 a.m., Washington time, Friday morning. 


I have reached this decision on the basis of the developments in 
the Paris talks. 
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And I have reached it in the belief that this action can lead to 
progress toward a peaceful settlement of the Vietnamese war. 

I have already informed the three presidential candidates, as well 
as the congressional leaders of both the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties of the reasons that the Government has made this decision. 

This decision very closely conforms to the statements that I have 
made in the past concerning a bombing cessation. 

It was on August 19th that the President said: 


“This administration does not intend to move further until it has 
good reason to believe that the other side intends seriously” —seriously— 
“to join us in deescalating the war and moving seriously toward peace.” 


Then again on September 10th, I said: 


“. . the bombing will not stop until we are confident that it will 
not lead to an increase in American casualties.” 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, all military men, have assured me—and 
General Abrams very firmly asserted to me on Tuesday in that early, 
2:30 a.m. meeting—that in their military judgment this action should 
be taken now, and this action would not result in any increase in American 
casualties. 


A regular session of the Paris talks is going to take place next Wednes- 
day, November 6th, at which the representatives of the Government of 
South Vietnam are free to participate. We are informed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Hanoi Government that the representatives of the 
National Liberation Front will also be present. I emphasize that their 
attendance in no way involves recognition of the National Liberation 
Front in any form. Yet, it conforms to the statements that we have made 
many times over the years that the NLF would have no difficulty making 
its views known. 


What we now expect—what we have a right to expect—are prompt, 
productive, serious, and intensive negotiations in an atmosphere that is 
conducive to progress. 


We have reached the stage where productive talks can begin. We 
have made clear to the other side that such talks cannot continue if they 
take military advantage of them. We cannot have productive talks in an 
atmosphere where the cities are being shelled and where the demilitarized 
zone is being abused. 


I think I should caution you, my fellow Americans, that arrangements 
of this kind are never foolproof. For that matter, even formal treaties are 
never foolproof, as we have learned from our experience. 


But in the light of the progress that has been made in recent weeks, 
and after carefully considering and weighing the unanimous military and 
diplomatic advice and judgment rendered to the Commander in Chief, 
I have finally decided to take this step now and to really determine the 
good faith of those who have assured us that progress will result when 
bombing ceases and to try to ascertain if an early peace is possible. The 
overriding consideration that governs us at this hour is the chance and the 
opportunity that we might have to save human lives, save human lives on 
both sides of the conflict. Therefore, I have concluded that we should see 
if they are acting in good faith. 

We could be misled—and we are prepared for such a contingency. 
We pray God it does not occur. 
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But it should be clear to all of us that the new phase of negotiations 
which opens on November 6th does not, repeat, does not mean that a 
stable peace has yet come to Southeast Asia. There may well be very hard 
fighting ahead. Certainly, there is going to be some very hard negotiating, 
because many difficult and critically important issues are still facing these 
negotiators. But I hope and I believe that with good will we can solve 
them. We know that negotiations can move swiftly if the common intent 
of the negotiators is peace in the world. 

The world should know that the American people bitterly remember 
the long, agonizing Korean negotiations of 1951 through 1953—and that 
our people will just not accept deliberate delay and prolonged procrastina- 
tion again. 

Well then, how has it come about that now, on November Ist, we 
have agreed to stop the bombardment of North Vietnam? 

I would have given all I possess if the conditions had permitted me to 
stop it months ago; if there had just been any movement in the Paris talks 
that would have justified me in saying to you, “Now it can be safely 
stopped.” 

But I, the President of the United States, do not control the timing 
of the events in Hanoi. The decisions in Hanoi really determine when 
and whether it would be possible for us to stop the bombing. 

We could not retract our insistence on the participation of the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam in serious talks affecting the future of their 
people—the people of South Vietnam. For though we have allied with 
South Vietnam for many years in this struggle, we have never assumed 
and we shall never demand the role of dictating the future of the people 
of South Vietnam. The very principle for which we are engaged in South 
Vietnam—the principle of self-determination—requires that the South 
Vietnamese people themselves be permitted to freely speak for themselves 
at the Paris talks and that the South Vietnamese delegation play a leading 
role in accordance with our agreement with President Thieu at Honolulu. 

It was made just as clear to North Vietnam that a total bombing 
halt must not risk the lives of our men. 

When I spoke last March 31st, I said that evening: 

“Whether a complete bombing halt becomes possible in the future 
will be determined by events.” 

I cannot tell you tonight specifically in all detail why there has been 
progress in Paris. But I can tell you that a series of hopeful events has 
occurred in South Vietnam: 


—The Government of South Vietnam has grown steadily stronger. 

—South Vietnam’s Armed Forces have been substantially increased 
to the point where a million men are tonight under arms, and the 
effectiveness of these men has steadily improved. 

—The superb performance of our own men, under the brilliant 
leadership of General Westmoreland and General Abrams, has 
produced truly remarkable results. 


Perhaps some, or all of these factors, played a part in bringing about 
progress in the tz.«s. And when at last progress did come, I believe that 
my responsibilities to the brave men—our men—who bear the burden 
of battle in South Vietnam tonight, and my duty to seek an honorable 


settlement of the war, required me to recognize and required me to act 
without delay. 
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I have acted tonight. 

There have been many long days of waiting for new steps toward 
peace—days that began in hope, only to end at night in disappointment. 
Constancy to our national purpose—which is to seek the basis for a durable 
peace in Southeast Asia—has sustained me in all of these hours when 
there seemed to be no progress whatever in these talks. 

But now that progress has come, I know that your prayers are joined 
with mine and with those of all humanity, that the action I announce 
tonight will be a major step toward a firm and an honorable peace in 
Southeast Asia. It can be. 


So, what is required of us in these new circumstances is exactly that 
steady determination and patience which has brought us to this more 
hopeful prospect. 


What is required of us is a courage and a steadfastness, and a per- 
severance here at home, that will match that of our men who fight for us 
tonight in Vietnam. 


So, I ask you not only for your prayers but for the courageous and 
understanding support that Americans always give their President and 
their leader in an hour of trial. With that understanding, and with that 
support, we shall not fail. 


Seven months ago I said that I would not permit the Presidency to 
become involved in the partisan divisions that were then developing in this 
political year. Accordingly, on the night of March 31st, I announced that 
I would not seek nor accept the nomination of my party for another term 
as President. 

I have devoted every resource of the Presidency to the search for 
peace in Southeast Asia. Throughout the entire summer and fall I have 
kept all of the presidential candidates fully briefed on developments in 
Paris as well as in Vietnam. I have made it abundantly clear that no one 
candidate would have the advantage over others—either in information 
about those developments, or in advance notice of the policy the Govern- 
ment intended to follow. The chief diplomatic and military officers of this 
Government all were instructed to follow the same course. 


Since that night on March 31st, each of the candidates has had 
differing ideas about the Government’s policy. But generally speaking, 
however, throughout the campaign we have been able to present a united 
voice supporting our Government and supporting our men in Vietnam. 
I hope, and I believe, that this can continue until January 20th of next 
year when a new President takes office. Because in this critical hour, we 
just simply cannot afford more than one voice speaking for our Nation in 
the search for peace. 

I do not know who will be inaugurated as the 37th President of the 
United States next January. But I do know that I shall do all that I can in 
the next few months to try to lighten his burdens as the contributions of 
the Presidents who preceded me have greatly lightened mine. I shall do 
everything in my power to move us toward the peace that the new Pres- 
ident—as well as this President and, I believe, every other American— 
so deeply and urgently desires. 


Thank you for listening. Good night and God bless all of you. 


NoTE: The President’s remarks were recorded and were broadcast nationally at 
8 p.m., October 31, 1968. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House press releases during the period covered 
by this issue. 


October 29 


The Presidential candidates have designated represent- 
atives to work with the President’s representative, Charles 
Murphy, on matters concerning the transition of executive 
power. Representatives for Mr. Humphrey are William B. 
Welsh and Charles Tyroler; for Mr. Nixon, Franklin B. 
Lincoln, Jr.; and for Mr. Wallace, Cecil C. Jackson, Jr., 
Ed Ewing and Earl C. Morgan. 
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Gen. Creighton Abrams met with the President at the 
White House to review the military situation in Vietnam. 
The President awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
to General Abrams. 

October 30 


Offices in the new Federal Office Building 7 and in the 
Executive Office Building have been set aside for the 
President-elect and the Vice President-elect and their 
staffs. 

The President has disapproved H.R. 159, a bill to create 
an independent Federal Maritime Administration. 
October 31 

Ambassador Minassie Haile of Ethiopia and Ambassa- 
dor Eduardo Alejandro Roca of the Argentine Republic 
presented their credentials to the President at the White 
House. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 26, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the dedication of 
Fishtrap Dam, near Pikeville, Ky. (advance 
text). 

The President’s remarks upon arrival at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at a dinner honor- 
ing Congressman Harley O. Staggers of 
West Virginia (advance text). 


Released October 27, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the All America 
Council of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee meeting in New York City (advance 
text). 


Released October 29, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of the White House Fellows report on youth 
participation (advance text). 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Monday, October 14, 1968, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 25, 1968 


DOU eRe Htc cnaeaedaen Public Law 90-640 
An Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Services Act to provide 
for the payment of salaries of food service 
employees from appropriated funds, to 
provide for adjustments in those salaries, 
and for other purposes. 





CORRECTION: The Military Justice Act of 
1968 was signed on October 24, 1968, and the 
President’s remarks at the signing ceremony, 
as carried on page 1522 of the issue of Octo- 
ber 28, 1968, should have been dated 
accordingly. 














Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President was en route to Texas at the closing time 
of this issue. Releases issued subsequent to his departure 
from Washington will be published in next week’s issue. 
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